te 


. “mén have, createa, 
; “ahen' ties,* 
‘of. various kinds. Often there is president, 
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1 Canadian Oil, 


The valley of the Saskatchewan 
has lacked some of its usual luslf 
beauty this year. Until a little over 
a week ago there had been no 
In the open spaces on the 
valley floor and on the hillsides 
there was brown desolation -in- 


rain. 


8 “ead of the rich green of other 
years. And the summer foliage of 
the native trees lacked the fresh 
lustre that makes, 
Scene of mellow beauty. It has 
been the pride of Edmontonians 
that this district with its usually 
abundant summer moisture could 
boast of a parklike beauty while 
droughts ravaged other parts of 
the prairie provinces. This year 
‘has been a painful exception. Pas- 
tures were burned up. Grain 
struggled to keep alive in “the 
powdery soil under the relentless 
blaze of the summer sun. It was 
the worst period of drought this 
‘part of Alberta has ever e¢en. 


+ * + 


. Then the rains cae, They came 
in torrents. For over a week now 
it. has*rained every day—some- 
times heavily. But there has been 
heat and sunshine,- too. It is al- 
most possible to see the grass— 
.and weeds—grow. The valley is 
again a rich green. The parched 
lawns and boulevards and _hill- 
sides their shabby, 
ravaged appearance. The city and 
the country round about has a new 
look; a fresh, clean attire like a 


have lost 


* pretty girl displaying her spring 


wardrobe. Just a week of moisture 
on the thirsty earth, with enough 
sunshine to coax the grateful 
plants to reach upward toward the 
sky.-It is one of those amazing 
changes which nature may under- 
go in a short time. 


so 


* All life is much like that. 
‘Fhere are times when’ everything 
combines to make living a rich 
and pleasing experience. But it is 
& fortunate life indeed in which 
there are no ,periods of drought, 
or “storms, or frustrating incidents. 
“And so it is with the institutions 
nations, com-| 
organizations 


% Oo 


families, 


‘enothing that can be done about it. 


«It» happens, like the drought, and}. 
like the drought it can only ke it (the 
* alleviated by a change of condi-} schedule. . . 


Wise men keep their equi- 
librium under the strain or suf- 
fering of such experiences. 
huaband their reserves. They may 
have to plow under 
dreams to prepare a fallow 


(Continued on Page 8) 


‘tions, 


om "aabeausé it’ gets little co-opera- 


. 


the valley #/camjaign to sell Canadian stocks 


Thoy| ferences of opinion which relate} was 


f their| large and complex... + 
scale’ land| for giving us this chance to make 


Gold Stock 


tiofi from the governments of Can- 
ada and Ontario, the United 
States Securities and Exchange 
Commission is finding it difficult 
to trace Canadian oil and gold. 
mine stock promoters who , are 
using the maijj, telegraph and long- 
distance telephone , to* trim 
“suckers” in the United States., 


“Labor”, official paper of the 
railroad organizations across the 
line, has received severa! samples 
of the get-rich-quick “literature” 
which some of its readers have 
received from: Canadian stock 
promoters. » : : 

The latest “batches” of this 
glittering stuff’ came from ‘readers 
in Indiana, Illinois, Towa and 
elexas, indicating a widespread 


in states far -from thé .border. 
Alberta Oil Stock Bait 


Ties a ae fy Bat 


aig tuned phe nae ort Le trae ps ea 


JULY 30, 1949 : 


‘Don’t go away, feller ihe Prime Minister said he would never rest | 
as long. as anyone was, homeless!” 


Two of these readers received |, 
“high-pressure” gold mine mail 
from N. A. Weir and Company, 
of Toronto, the Ontario city 
where most such stock brokers 


M.P.’s Shocked As ‘They 


“hang out’, Another two got some 
Alberta oil stock bait from Noel ee ancouver in wea 


Stephen Jones, also in Toronto. 
. The Weir mail included a folder 
designed to look like a share of 
gold mine stock, and_ entitled l a a 
“PREFERRED = .vpportunity to bor Wi S 
SHARE in one of THE RICHEST|| 34th By-Election 
GOLD MINING CAMPS OF 
AMERICA. Possibilities Unlimit- 
ed. ” 

Inside, the folder contains the 
usual bait—‘Fortunes in Canada’s 


Maintaining its unique politi- 
-cal record of not losing a_single 
parliamentary seat in the 34 by- 
elections held since the general 
election in 1945, the British 
Labox Party had convincing 
evidence again on Friday that 
the people are behind it. Labor 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Socialist Wins Point : 


RADIO AGREES IT’S 
O.K. TO CRITICIZE 


Harry Fleischmayp, national sec- 
retary of the Socialist Party 
(U.S.A.), recently scored a suc-|| tions’ in foodstuff quotas,e it 
cessful protest against the Ameri-|, was predicted by many that 
can Broadcasting Company’s use|] Labor could not possibly win, 
of spot announcements © that]|/ and the results are, therefore, 
declared criticism of the “Ameri-|| doubly gratifying to the ad- 
can Economic System’? was un-|| ministration. ; 

American and that anyone prac- In the 640-seat house, Labor 
tising such crileisra “has joined seats and the Con- 
the enemy’s camp” 

Fleischman called upon A.B.C.! 
to make it clear that criticism of 
the free enterprise system ‘does 
not constitute enmity to freedom 
or the United States”. 

Robert Saudek, A.B.C.. vice- 
replied: “. . . I think 


a 4,109 majority. T. C. Pannell, 
the Labor candidate, had 21, 935" 
votes against 17,826 for, the 
Conservative nominee, Bernard 
“Mather. In the 1945 election 
Labor had a majority of 14,136 
in this riding. 

Coming in the midst of the 
dock strike and further reduc- 


has 391 
servatives 202. 


AiR- AMBULANCE FLIES 
GARDINER TO HOSPITAL 


Suffering an accute abdominal 
disorder at his farm near Lem- 
that your point may be well taken] berg, Saskatchewan, Hon. James 
. therefore, we have eliminated| G. Gardiner, federal Minister of 
announcement) from the| Agriculture, was picked up and 
”” He added: “... the whisked off for treatment to 
American cconomic system allows Regina by the Saskatchewan emer- 


vic hich 
yn and the honest dif-| gency nir ambulance service, W 
eae introduced by the C.C.F. 


government as part of its far. 
reaching health program. Mr. 
Gardiner’s condition is now roport- 
ed to ba “very goad’, 


to many aspects of a system so 
Thank you 


an improvement.” 


q won the’ West Leeds seat with |- 


———* VANCOUVER, B. C.—Led by a 


representative of the Vancouver 
| Housing Association, Angus Mac- 
Innis, M°P., and two new members-| V 
elect of the House of Commons 
were taken on a tour recently of 
a few of Vancouver’s slum areas. 

Objett of the safari was to im- 
bue the. local members with the 
urgent need for slum clearance 
and low-rental housing -construc- 
tion in this city. 

Unfit For Humans» 

The members . were shown 
houses in the Powell Street area 
and also west of Main, south of 
False Creek. All of the tenements 
visited were unfit for human habi- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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 N.H.A. Rents Jump To $83 Month 


| Seek | U. S. “Suckers” For 


Slump Hits 
House Sale 
Says Report 


Average ‘rents fixed for 
dwelling units under the 
N.H.A. scheme has jumped to 
$83:27 a month, according to 
the latest report issued by. the 
Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation. This is up 
from an average of $68.07 in 
the comparable period last 
year. The average size is four 
rooms. : 

The.Housing report shows 
that building for rental pur- 
poses now constitutes 40% of 
the N.H.A. projects. Rental 
housing built under the double 
depreciation scheme, 
has sent rentals climbing to 
fantastic figures, numbered 
459 units during the first 
three months of 1949. 

: Few Buyers 

Houses being built. for sale 
under the government’s Integrated 
Housing Plan’ have dropped off 
almost to nothing: since last year. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


WEEKLY EARNINGS DROP 
D.B.S. REPORT SHOWS 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Workers in 


manufacturing have had_ their 
work week ,reduced with a conse- 
quent drop in weekly earnings, 
uccording to.a Dominion Bureau 
/of Statistics report last week. A 
drop from $42.13 (weekly aver- 
age wage) at April 1 to $41.91 at 
May 1 is reported. Some wage 
gains in hourly rates of pay. off- 
set the loss of time to a .consider- 
able extent. 

The working week was shorter 
in lumber products, leather prod- 


‘ucts, pulp and paper products, 
rubber, textile products,’ ‘clay, 
glass and stone, iron and steel, 


and non-ferrous metal products, 


Greedy British Industry 
Helped Bring About Crisis 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Britain’s 
lower productivity as compared 
with the United States was charged’ 
directly to the owners of industry 
who “milked” profits before the 
war, according to Arthur Deakin, 
veteran union leaiter- of . Great 
Britain, in an interview with Be- 
land Honderich, Toronto Star re- 
porter, visiting in London. 

Mr. Honderich described 
interview this way: 

“The general secretary of the 
world’s largest trade union em- 
phatically denied teday that  re- 
strictive labor practices popularly 
known as ‘feather-bedding’ are 
contributing to Britain’s dollar 
crisis, 

Productivity Up 10% 

“Arthur Deakin, boss of tha 
powerful - Transport: and General 


the 


Workers’ Union, which represents 
1,250,000 British workers, said the 
best answer to this oft-repeated 
‘charge is the fact that produc- 
tivity—one yardstick of labor 
efficiency—has increased by 10%. 

“He conceded production in the 


United States and Canada is far 


ahead of Britain. But this, hé 
added, is not the fault ef British 
labor, 

“We haven't the same modern 
machinery and equipment. Our 
capital plant, in many instances, 


is old and worn out and in need . 


of replacement. This and not labor 
is the real trouble in production.’ 

“Instead of labor being at 
fault, the union boss placed the. 
blame squarely at the feet of 
the owners of certain branches 


(Continued on page 7) 
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WANT to talk about the Labor 
I Party. At the beginning of 

the century, the Labor Party 
did not exist. Today it is over 
6,000,000 strong. Just think what 
this means. Every seventh adult 
you meet-—-one person out of 


PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


What The Labor Party Stands For 


i 


MORGAN, PHILLIPS, Secretary of the British 
Labor Party, in a recent BBC Broadcast 


reproduced in “The Listener” 


. 8even-—is a member of the Labor|- 


Party. These are just ordinary 
people who have come together 
for a common purpose. This pur- 
pose gives us fire, and makes our 
movement something bigger than 
a mere collection of 65,000,000 
individuals. We all believe pas- 
sionately that it is possible to get 
rid of the miseries of war" and 
unemployment, — starvation and 
poverty and ignorance. We are 
out to liberate the human spirit; 
to get a fairer share of wealth 
and opportunity for everyone. We 
go further than the old radical 
conceptions of freedom and 
democracy, all of which we 
accept. We would add the newer 
concepts of economic and indus- 
trial democracy. And any democ- 
racy must. live in parliament and 
factory, council .chamber and 
mine, 


Free Discussion 


Labor, having grown through 
free discussion and free persua- 
sion, secks even greater freedoms 
for all people. But freedom with- 
out. voluntary restraint and self- 
discipline can become license and 
anarchy, If: we, as individudis and 
workers, go. all: out on a “grab- 
all-we-can” basis, we shall lose 
everything. We. must give to the 
common pocl before we can take 
from it. Every right. brings duties 
—and we must fulfil them. That 
‘was the spirit of our Blackpool 
Conference recently, when we 
met to discuss our future policy. 


The mere fact that we were 
meeting openly to do this marks 
n vital difference between our- 
selves and the Tories. The Con- 
servative Party appoints a leader 
(they even call him The Leader, 
and there is ‘something about that 
_ word [ find it hard to take). The 
Tory leader alone has power, 
complete and dictatorial ‘ power, 
‘to decide the election program of 
his party. But the Labor Party’s 
policy is hammered out by the or- 
dinary people ‘of the party. They 
meet in church halls, school rooms, 
private houses and at trade union 
meetings; in the, Welsh valleys, 


the Scottish hills and the indus- 
trial towns and country areas of 
England. They are your neigh- 
bors—the man from over the 
garden wall and the woman you 
meet when you go_ shopping. 


Everyday Living 


Well, what is Labor’s policy? 
We have faced up squarely to the 
issues which concern people in 
everyday life; ‘the-cost of living, 
food, homes and work. These are 
the things we all worry about. 
And rightly so. The rise in the 
cost of ‘living in Britain has been 
less than in most other countries. 
Yes, this is true. But prices are 
too high, so we propose an all- 
out onslaught to bring them down. 
We set out to reduce the costs of 
distribution. Most shopkeepers are 
doing a difficult job efficiently 
and well. But there are black 
spots. There are _ bottlenecks. 
There are price-rings and monop- 
oly restrictions. There are super- 
fluous middlemen making’ ex- 
cessive profits. Here we_ shall 
attack, and the housewives of 
Britain will gain from our victory. 

Must Grow More 

Now, food: If we are to have 
more food, we must grow more 
here in Britain. We are deter- 
mined that the men on the land 
shall get all the help they need— 
stability and security, technical 
advice, and tools for the job. 

And homes: So far as_ bricks 
and mortar are concerned, our 
first aim is to see that every family 
has a decent separate home. The 
second is to improve existing 
houses and eliminate the slums. 
But homes are more than bricks 
and: mortar. They are the founda- 
tion of happy family life. And 
care of the family is the basis of 
our faith. The Health Service, im- 
proved education, social security, 
all are parts of Labor’s policy to 
get rid of the avoidable unhappi- 
nesses which can so easily destroy 
the family. 

Increase Production 

Finally, work: Production is 
higher now, and unemployment 
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lower, than ever. before in peace 
time. But if we fail to produce 
and to export, then unemployment 
could come back. So our plan for 
the future is deeply concerned 
with. ways of increasing produc- 
tion. 

The contribution made by our 
public enterprise industries will 
improve as the new’ methods, 
introduced since nationalization, 
come into effect. We are also de- 
termined to make private enter- 
prise really enterprising—in man- 
agement, in production and in 
salesmanship. Labor will continue 
and extend the partnership be- 
tween private and public industry 
and the state. 

The Choice 

Well, there are the main head- 
ings of our future policy. You 
will decide whether we shall be 
given the chance to carry it out. 
When the time comes, you can 
return a majority of Labor mem- 


MORGAN PHILLIPS 
bers, a majority which will repre- 
sent all the useful sections of the 
people and which will be drawn 
from all sections of the com- 
munity. Or you can elect a Tory 
parliament, one drawn from the 
privileged sections only and one 
which will tend to put the in- 
terests of its kind before the in- 
terests of the people. Let us 
illustrate the difference between 
the parties by looking at the mem- 
bers of our present parliament. 

On the Labor benches, we have 
coal miners, barristers, engineers, 
farmers, housewives, company 
directors, railwaymen, school 
teachers, building workers, jour- 
nalists, manufacturers and clerks. 
Professional men and businessmen 
as well as manual workers, artists 
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as well as artisans. Labor does not 
merely represent the people—we 
are the people. 
Tory Big Interests 
Now let us look at the Tory 
benches. Barristers and company 
directors predominate. There are 
no miners, but there are former 
colliery owners. No farm workers, 
but there are landowners. No 
shipyard workers, but there .are 
shipowners. No. clerks, but “there 


are brokers from:the Stock Ex- 


change. The way in which the un- 
representative Conservative Party 
held on to power during the last 
20 years was one of. the ‘most 
successfu: confidence tricks in 
history. It is instructive to note 
how they pulled it off. 

On the one hand, we have the 
Tory Party that the facts of his- 
tory portray. A party slick and 
cynical in leadership, inefficient 
in administration, opposed to 
social advance, and often brutal 
in its treatment of the poor, the 
weak and the sick. On the .other 
hand, we have the Conservative 
Party as.it is represented to the 
world through its own: propaganda. 

The Tories call themselves the 
party ‘of Empire—despite their 
dismal record in colonial and 
Commonwealth affairs. As a party 
they put all their faith in the 
profit motive and private owner- 
ship. Yet they do not propose to 
denationalize coal or the railways. 
They profess to be the party of 
the small businessman—-yet their 
machine draws a large amount of 
its financial and political support 
from the big industrialists and 
monopolists. And, nowadays, thé 
Conservative Party above all 
claims to have fought for the 
social services. This claim is a 
splendid illustration of their 
method. 


Here’s Tory Record 

The Tories say they fought for 
the social services—and I do not 
know who they fought—but they 
say they fought. But here is the 
record. In 1920, the Tories block- 
ed plans to raise the school-leaving 
age. In 1921, they stopped local 
authorities from distributing free 
milk, and also cut unemployment 
pay. In 1926, they introduced an 
Economy Bill described by us at 
the time as “a bill to rob the sick, 
the disabled, the unemployed and 
the children”. In 1927, they re- 
fused to raise the school-leaving 
age. In 1928, they cut the state 
grant that helped to provide cheap 
milk for expectant mothers and 
children. In 1929, when a minority 
Labor government came __ into 
office, they tried to impose upon 
it a means test on widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions. In 1980, again 
the ‘Tory House of Lords threw out 
& measure to raise the school- 
leaving age. In 1931, they slashed 
the social services in a vicious 
drive against the people; and in 
the years preceding’ World War 
II they blocked every attempt of 
the Socialists in parliament to im- 
prove old age pensions and to ex- 


tend social security. 


Crack.of the Whip 

I do not want to give the im- 
pression that the Tories were 
being inhumanly ‘vicious and 
stupid. They did not make life 
miserable for millions of people 
just because they believed in 
misery. Soma of them were good 


~ JULY 30, [y4y 


and kindly people who deplored 
the effects which followed their 
actions, But no matter how sorry 
they felt, they were bound to act 
in the way they did. Tory philo- 
sophy lays it dawn that man will 
respond only to the whip. Tories 


think a man will work hard only’ 


when he is scared stiff of losing 
his job: Therefore, they must 


create a system in which a reserve 


of unemployed stands ready as a 
means of maintaining discipline in 
the factories. -And if social se. 
curity takes the sting out of. dis- 
cipline, then obviously there must 
not be too. much ‘social security, 
It is sad, they say, but such is life, 
They forget that mankind has left 
the jungle behind. 

We Socialists believe that 
people .(as was proyed during the 
war) can give of their best wher 
working ,for the common .good, 
and will answer to nobler incen- 
tives than that of fear. Of course, 
here I am indicting the Tory 
leadership, not the thousands of 
decent, kindly folk. who ig the past 
supported the Tories out of tradi- 
tion or misunderstanding. 


Always Resist, 

And when it comes to the test, 
the Tories’ leaders always resist— 
just as they resisted the Health 
Service Bill in the House of 


Commons in 1946. And since 1945 


some of their spokesmen have said 
that Labor acted too hastily in in- 
creasing old age pensions and pay- 
ing family allowances. And some 
of them have demanded , drastic 
cuts in the social services. You 
see, they never change. It was a 
grand day for the children and 
the sick and the mothers of 
Britain when the Tories were re- 
jected in 1945. But since 1945 
they have fought back. They have 
moaned and sneered in the news- 
papers. They have blazoned their 
half-truths on the hoardings, and 
they have whispered with small- 
minded malice and spleen on the 
doorstep and in the queues. They 
nag all the time; nothing construc- 
tive—nothing to help us out of 
our national difficulties. 


Paid Propagandists 


The Tories employ the biggest 
staff of professional paid propa- 
gandists and door-to-door  can- 
vassers that has ever been known 
in the political life of this coun- 
try. Obviously, political organiza- 
tions need some administrators, 
some propagandists, some clerks 
and typists. But there is no 
parallel in British political history 
to the synthetic crusade which 
Lord Woolton’s political salesmen 
are running throughout _ the 
country. 

Labor Party Different 

The Labor Party is different. 
We have not the money the Tories 
have. But in any case, we would 
find their methods alien to our 
tradition. Our movement is one of 
voluntary inspiration—a move- 
ment which relies upon hard work 
freely given by ordinary common 
folk who want to create something 


better out of life for themselves. 


and their neighbors. No room here 
for the highly-paid canvasser. We 
have room only for devoted service 
in a common cause; work given 


frecly on the doorsteps, delivering’ . { 
addressing mectings.° 


handbills, 
Last, but not least, it is the duty 
of all our members in the factorics, 


the workshops and the mines to. 


give that personal leadership and 
example which is needed in our 
national effort. Given this spirit, 
we are confident that the flesh and 
blood .and living heart of our great 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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NOT ENOUGH FEATHERS 


Sevem years of continuous war 
and post-war ‘‘prosperity” has 
lead to a speculation, even among 
Socialists, that a ‘major depres- 
such as experienced 
during the Hungry Thirties, can- 
not or will not be permitted to 


sion, was 


, recur. Those who 
flirt with — this 
idea of a 
“curhioned econ- 
F omy” point out 
that such secur- 
ity nieasures as 
“unem ployment 
insurance, baby 
bonuses, pensions 
nd éther 
- measures 
will take the sting out of a‘de- 


wel- 


préssion and help to tide it over 


until an economic upswing brings 


‘about a boom cycle. 


That’s a comforting idea. No 
one in his normal wits would de- 
plore such’a condition, particular- 
ly those of us who personally 
have experienced the distress of 
one or two major depressions. 


Personally, I am _ sceptical of 
such a happy condition being 
brought about, for several good 
In the first place, the 
productivity of the industrial ma- 
chine has been tremendously in- 
creased because of technical ad- 
vances. Improved tools, both in 
industry and agriculture, have 
doubled and trebled the workers’ 
output in comparison with pre- 
war conditions. Where ‘it took 
months to fill the shelves and 
warehouses with goods, now it 
can be accomplished in weeks. 

Notice how only a few. months 
of Marshall Aid recovery in 
Europe has brought about a ‘“‘re- 
cession” in America. The gap has 
been filled and the “recovered” 
countries are ready to pay back 
in goods and services. Result: A 
trade crisis. 


reasons. 


The American payroll has not 
been advanced to absorb any 
European payments. It has -not 
been advanced to absorb domes- 
tic output. That’s why there are 
again four million unemployed in 
the United States. Of course, 
there are large accumulations of 
money in the country. But, it is 


m ‘ot at the disposal of potential 


There was abundance 
of money in the Hungry Thirties, 
too, at the disposal of a minority. 
When: war ‘broke cut everyone 
was amazed at the flood of dollars 
that loosened up. Nevertheless, 
for ten years there was stag- 
nation, . 


consumers, 


Now, -the argument is that un- 
employment and pension funds 
will cushion the depression. I 
Wonder. How much of a “cushion” 
is 18 dollars weekly unemploy- 
ment insurance to a Canodian 
family man at present prices? 
How much of a cushion is a 37- 
dollar pension to a senior citizen? 

© more than relief was in the 
Hungry Thirties, It is bare food, 


‘clothing and shelter maintenance. 


Very bare at that! 

Certainly none of _ these 
“cushioned” unproductive workers 
tre in the market to absorb any 


w ‘urplus commodities piling up on 


‘the shelves. They are paupers and 
their pauperization will. help to 


joor n see in the N.F.B. some of 


THE PEOPLE SPEAK. 


“HARVEST ON THE MARCH” 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: Now to quote, as my Scot- 
tish father would say, “The Book”, 
now that the tumult and the shout- 
ings of the captains have quench- 
ed let’s hie back to just ordinary 
things. 

I wonder if the P.W. could give 
some publicity to a new tilm just 
released -by the National Film 
Board. Now I think we in the 


Roosevelt Good Neighbor Policy). 
In 1947 the U.S. had the greatest 
wheat crop in history, a record 
which will probably stand on the 
pages of history for many years 
to come—maybe for all time. In 
that year over 1,000 of us Cana- 
dians with probably 2,000 trucks 
and five or six thousand men went 
south to help Uncle Sam gather 
the heaviest crop he ever had. We 
crossed the international boundary 
line in peace, harmony, tolerance 
and goodwill. They down there 
came back up to help save our 

The latest film and the longest} crop. Another dramatic aspect of 
agricultural picture ever to be| the wheat crop is that while we in 
produced by the N.F.B. has re-| Canada are rushing in our,seed in 
cently been released at its pre-|all the daylight hours and most 
miere showing in Hanna, where|of the hours of darkness in the 
the picture was started and finish-| spring seeding, our brothers and 
ed. This showing was on Wednes-| sisters in Texas are worrying about 
day afternoon, June 22, at the| their harvest of winter wheat ripe 
Capitol Theatre. The picture,| for the cutting knives of the chat- 
which is in full color, sound, com-| tering combines. That is the drama 
mentary, etc., is 16 millimetre. It| of “Harvest on the March” to be 
was shown twice to overflow] shown in Canada and the U.S. and 
audiences and on both occasions practically every country in the 
well over a thousand people saw; world to which Canadian and 
the picture in Hanna, and there is} American food is exported in 
still strong demand for a_ third quantity. 
showing. The idea was my own. Our out- 

The film was shown in Calgary : 
at a private showing to the dele- 1 
gates of the Southern Alberta WHAT THE LABOR 
Dairy Pool in the office of the 
National Film Board, Calgary, and PARTY STANDS FOR 
was much appreciated by those . 
present. Now, I don’t want any 
publicity personally, but I have 
been asked chow I came to make or 
have my outfit in the cast of this 
picture, which, incidentally, cost 
me a lot of money. 

All my. life I have been ebsessed 
by the tremendous scope of the 
area of the great American-Cana- 
dian wheat belt ,extending from| and dignity in retirement; a man 
Fort St. John on the banks of the| at work who was unemployed 
mighty Peace River in the far| before the war. These are the day- 
north to down 8,000 miles deep in|to-day quite ordinary results of 
the heart of Texas, where wheat|the work of the Labor. govern- 
and cotton meet on the dry rich| ment. I notice them when I go 
red soil of the Lone Star State.| back to my Welsh valley, a valley 
This area is not duplicated any-| which before the war was a home 
where else on earth; its people|of despair and misery, but which 
have produced much foodstuff to|is now throbbing with purposeful 
give security to democracy in two| activity. These are our rewards, 
world wars. From this area, by the| and they spur us on to greater|’ 
industry of its people, comes an| endeavor, we, the ordinary folk of 
overwhelming deluge of wheat,|the Labor movement. We will 
corn, oats, barley, flax, rye, sorg-| make this Britain of ours a finer 
hums, beef, pork, dairy and poul-| place for our children and our 
try products—all food for hungry| children’s children. 
people. 

I wanted a record made for 
people to see the greatest example 
of international co-operation (the 


our principles and ideals. Here is 
a nationally owned corporation 
whose responsibility is to make 
Canadians know Canada_ and 
Canadians better by showing the 
truth and reality about Canada 
and other countries by way of the 
moving picture. 


(Continued from Page 2) 
party will conquer the wealth of 
our opponents. 

Make Britain Fine Place 

And what will be- our reward 
for victory? Intimate, -human, 
tangible things: The sight of a 
family moving into a new. house; 
the old people enjoying comfort 


QUALITY 


IN 
YOUR HOME 


pauperize others. Perhaps slowly, 
but unerringly the economy slows 
duwn. Stagnation sets in amidst 
potential and actual abundance. 
If distress is to be avoided, a lot 
more feathers will have to go into 
those ‘‘cushions’’ that are sup- 
posed to take up the shock of the 
approaching depression. 


Call the Lumber Number 


25236 


ALLEN McBAIN | 
LUMBER 


co. LTD. 
Jasper Avenue at 93 Street 


You'll Want This 


cath aban assert RIPOTE NEE EL 
“NEWS COMMENT” tells the truth about 
Saskatchewan Health Services 


and the truth about the Liberal Gover iment’s 
failure in the field of health. 


ORDER YOUR COPY—10c Each 


Save trouble by sending in that $10.00 or more you 
planned for the C.C.F. Campaign and | ‘get five free 
copies of “News Comment”, 


C.C.F. PROVINCIAL OFFICE 


ALBERTA WOODSWORTH : HOUSE, 
10140-107 Street, Edmonton, 


‘Nothing vould please the 


Letters to the editer may be published under a pseudonyn, but 

in each case the name and address of the writer must be for- 

warded to the editor as evidence of good faith. The People’s 

Weekly takes no responsibility for opinions expressed by corres- 

pendents and will not petian any tage exceeding 300 words 
in lengt 


fits composed the cast of the pic- 
ture; filming was by the National 
Film Board camera crew. Now 
you can see the results. 

This is the story of “Harvest 
on the March’. 

JACK SUTHERLAND. 
Hanna, Alta. 

P.S.—The only other two fitiig 
made by N.F.B. which were longer 
than this are “Operation Musk- 
ox” and the “Story of the 
R.C.M.P.” Our film takes over 40 
minutes. 


U.S. “SOCIALISM” |“THEY VOTED FOR - 
WORRIES BUSINESS 


OTTAWA (CPA)—That Social- 
ist government at Washington is 
a terrible thing! 

It seems the labor people and 
others on this side of the fence 
have been completely wrong in 
calling the 81st Congress and 
Truman’s administration too re- 
actionary. What the Americans 
have got in office is a govern- 
ment directly in league with the 
Cominform. 

At least that’s the impression 
left by a full-page ad in the big, 
expensive New York Times. The 
sponsors of the ae are enotee of 
those myriad “survey” people, 
McGraw-Hill. They hand it out 
plump and plain: 

Socialist Policies 

“More and more our industry’s 
plans are being menaced by 
Socialist policies in Washington. 
The president continues to urge a 
further increase in the tax on cor- 
porate profits, even though federal 
‘taxes alone now take o6c of every 
dollar of profit. . 

“The so-called Stability Act of 
1949 (the- Spence bill) would 
severely check industrial progress. 
That bill would put the federal 
government in the business of pro- 
viding the added industrial capa- 
city which the tax program would 
prevent private industry from do- 
ing for itself. . ... That is the high 
and quick road to Socialism. 

“If we kill freedom of industrial 
planning and action by unneeded 
taxes and government controls we 
put ourselves—and our friends all 
over the world—in dire peril. 
Com- 
munists more.’ 

It all depends on where you sit. 
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White God ftcerets soe: 
preoriiores ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL 
See Net aT Tees ONS SESE en | 


SEES SIMILARITY 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 
Sir: What is the difference be- 


‘| tween the Communists of Moscow 


and the Liberals of Ottawa? The 
answer is “none’’—Stalin stole. the 
land from the Kulak peasants and 
the Liberals stole the land from 
the Canadian soldier settlers. 
Stalin aliows no public investiga- 
tion into his actions and neither 
does the Liberal Soldier Settler 
Administration—as any veteran 


‘will tell you. Stalin rules by edicts. 


and so do the Liberals—146,000 
orders-in-council in the past” ten 
years. 


TOM L. POULSOM. 
Rochfort Bridge, Alta. 


“THEY VOTED FOR 
US, DIDN'T THEY?” 


OTTAWA (CPA)—tThe cost of 
living, despite confident Liberal 
predictions of “levelling off’’, rose 
another full point in May and 
established a new all-time high of 
160.5 on June 1. It is 6.2 points 
up from June 1 last year. 

The rise was chiefly due to an 
increase in food prices, 

Liberal politicians are not much 
concerned. The cost of living was 
scarcely mentioned in their elec- 
tion campaign, and they shall no 
doubt interpret their sweeping ma- 
jority as a sign that the people 
are not particularly disturbed 
about their shrinking dollars. 

A Canadian Press correspondent, 
Frank Flaherty, remarks on the 
latest increase: 

They Voted For It 

“In 1948 the cost of living was 
high and going higher and was a 
red-hot political issue. . The 
government, however, did prac- 
tically nothing. The cost of living 
kept cn going up, took a little dip 
downward in the winter months, 
and is now on the upward trail 
again. . Now it is just another 
set of fivires: The government, 
which a year ago shuddered before 
an indignant public opinion, is 
securely in office with the biggest 
majority in history. The only 
party which attempted to keep the 
cost of living issue alive through 
the election campagne C.C.F. 
—took a beating.” 

The government is aecarere in 
office. The Liberals can view with- 


out concern the trade crisis, the _- 


housing shortage and mounting 
prices. They have one . ready 
answer for all complaints: ‘‘They 
voted for AP SEO TOE 20 ME HEES: YO EVEL voted fob uss didnt Whey aay didn’t they?” 
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.Of the legislature. 


export of: gas. 


own discretion. * . 


bee will be no immediate export of gas. 


3ut one of the companies. which expressed its delight 

4 over the legislation passed at the special session-has already 
- announced that it intends to go’ right on with its construction 
plans.” “When we aré ready, ive dre confident we'll get the 

- green light,” said the company’s spokesman. They will, too, 

if the people of- the province telax their interest.in the matter. 


t ‘ 4 
wig : i 
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battle. 


it is possible to kill people, or defeat them at the polls, 
or diseredit them with lies. But an idea cannot be killed if 
if is sound and good. A principle cannot be defeated at the 
polls. It can only be rejected by the voters. Christianity wasn’t 
killed, or defeated, when its Founder was killed and His fol- 
lowers dispersed. And if the principle upon which the C.C.F. 
is founded is logically sound and morally right, it will survive 
rejection by those who have been turned against. it by false- 


hoods and slanders. 


This is so because people who are adherents of a sound 
and good principle do not abandon it because others have 
rejected it. Indeed, rejection by others only spurs them on 
to do more to have the thing they believe in better known and 
understood. That is the secret of continued C.C.F. activity 


‘throughout Canada. 


PAYMENT FOR SURFACE RIGHTS 

S EXPLORATION for oil in the province spreads (about | 

sixty million acres have now been reserved by oil 

Fe companies) the concern of farmers about compensation for 
iris surface rights is growing. It is becoming a major issue in 


the province. 


The law is that an oil company which has leased the 
petroleum and natural gas rights may move in at its own 
pleasure to begin drilling on any part of the farmer’s 
property. The alternatives the farmer owner has are to 


disruption of the farmer’s home-and interference with his 


means of living. aoe 


There should be no quibbling about the amount to 
To an oil company which is prepared to pay as high as three 
million dollars for oil rights-on one section of land, an addi- 
tional ten thousand dollars or more to th 
holder would certainly not discourage oil p 
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“OPPOSITION HAS’ EFFECT 
ARLIER this month the Alberta legislature -met in 
special session to pass laws which provide for the 
export of natural gas -frém the province. The government 
could have allowed export of gas without holding .a session 
3ut that wouldn’t have gone over very 
well with the Alberta people. So the session was held and: 
_legislation was passed, the objective of which was stated to 
be the “preservation, conservation and utilization” of natural 
yas-—but which was in-reality’ legislation to sanction the 


The small but alert opposition in the legislature lost no 
time in exposing the sham of the stated purpose of the’ 
legislation and was. successful in arousing public opinion to 
the fact that under the ‘cloak of “preservation, conservation 
and utilization” the government. was obtaining a blank 
cheque from a suping majority to export natural gas at its 


The scheme behind the special session backfired. The 
Alberta public, which was Jukewarm about the-whole business 
ij before the session was called, began to sit up and take notice. 
F * fixpressions of opposition to the export of gas to the United 
Ba States began to pour in to the government and to government 
ea ge ale members. Iiven before: the session was over there wes un- 
cee ’ easiness about the reaction of public opinion... | ° 
an . The fears-of the people of the province grew until they 
had to be allayed by a statement from the Premier. There 


THE SECRET ~ 
[' 1S NOT surprising to C.C.F. people, but it must be to 

those who indulged in wishful thinking about the C.C.F. 
being ‘‘through”, to find that all over Canada the movement 
is girding up its loins and closing its ranks for the next 


e surface. rights 
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THE GOJNG’S: GETTING 
-* TOUGHER 


* Christian Science Monitor, 
° May 25: 


“Continuing its climb of re- 
cent years, the home mortgage 
debt cf this country (U.S.) 
passed the 33 billion dollar mark 
at the. end of 1948, according 
°to estimates published by the 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

“This is nearly 17% more 
than at the close of 1947 and 
_constitutes an all-time record 
high. The study. covers one-to- 
four family non-farm dwellings. 

“The 1948 figure of $33,355,- 
000,000 compares with $19,208,- 
000,000 in 1945, the last war- 


° e e 
time year. a) 


“Viewing the trend over a 
longer period, the report , says 
that the debt on last December 
31 was 70% above the pre- 
depression peak of $19,600,000,- 
000 in 1930. During the inter- 
vening 18 years’ the nation’s 
non-farm families had increased 
in number by some 35%. The. 
home mortgage debt is now 
about $1,100 per non-farm 
family, as compared with $850 
‘in 1930.” 


* 


CONVENIENT SCAPEGOAT 


M. J. Coldwell in Radio Talk: 

“In 1943 the Canadian govern- 
ment published the famous Marsh 
report. It was a plan for social 
security from the cradle to the 
grave.... 

“What- has happened to the 
Marsh report? It has been gather- 
ing dust on a government shelf, 
Whenever the government is re- 
minded about it they try to cover 
up their failure by blaming Mr. 
Drew and Mr. Duplessis for their 
sabotaging of the Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Conference. Sometimes I 
believe they are glad to have a 
Scapegoat to blame for their 
failures. I realize that Mr. Drew, 
when he was premier of Ontario, 
was not the easiest man in the 
world to deal with. But is the pro- 
gress of the whole nation to be 
held up because of the obstinacy 
of a couple of narrow - minded 
Conservative politicians?” 

- oO 
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BUT THEY CAN’T AFFORD 
$80 A MONTH 


Albertan, July 18: 


“**Vancouver’s slums, are as 
bad as anything in London,’ 
said a British social worker re- 
cently—and the ‘chairman of 
Mayor Charles Thompson’s hous- 
ing committee agrees. ° 
** Ald. Archie’ Proctor has had 

the experience of nearly falling 
through dangerously’ worn 
floers, smelled condemned Hous- 
ing where people live, and even 
heard rats: scuttling in rotten 


: wallss. ° 


“In a tour of the slum areas, 
alortg with five B.C. M.P.'’s— 
Arthur Laing, Angus MacInnis, 
Howard Green, James Sinclair 
_and° wv OL. MacDougall—they 
agreed Vancouver's slum. con- 
‘ditions were deplorable. . . . 
' “The Vancouver Housing 
Association, crusaders in. the 
campaign for better housing, 
is pressing the Dominion Gov- 
ernment for more funds for the 
city’s housing program.”. 
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WILLIAM BORBERG | 


population of approximately 4,000 
Jutland and several islands betwe 


The Kingdom of Denmark has an area of 16,575 squar 


e miles and a 
,000. Occupying the peninsula of 
en the Baltic and North Seas, it. 


is a country of low, undulating plains and grass lands, separated 


from her, Scandinavian sisters, Sweden and Norway, by two narrow 


straits. Once world famous for- her dairy products, Denmark was 


occupied and sfripped by Germany 


during World War II and is now 


making a goed recovery, with co-ops flourishing in almost every 


sphere of her economy. A membe 
she has been represented at U.N. 


r of the U.N. General Assembly, 
Headquarters by Minister Pleni- 


potentiary William Borberg (above). Her capital is Kobenhavn 


(Kopenhagen). 
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Living Co-operatively 


By REGINALD SPINK 
CPA Correspondent 


O MOST people, thé Danish 

I co-operative movement means 
.agricultural,,.co-operation — 

the joint purchasing by farmers of 
fertilizers, feeding-stuffs and im- 
plements and the co-operative mar- 


| ketingapf farm products. There is, 


however, an urban co-operative 
movement in Denmark that has 
received less attention but which 
is of considerable importance. 
Two branches of this movement 
; are the co-opera- 
tive housing 
association and 
the organization 
of the Social 
Democratic press. 
Besides these 
there are various 
cce-operative 
x Mee associations of 
urban producers, as well as mixed 
consumer-producer societies, all of 
which are important in their res- 
pestive fields. 


Co-op Bakeries 

Not the least significant of them 
is the association of workers’ co- 
operative bakeries. The first was 
established in the 1880’s, and to- 
day there are 40 of them scatter- 
ed throughout the country. To- 
gether they supply 20% to 25% 
of the total consumption of the 
Danish staple food—rye bread— 
and» they exert strong influence 
on prices, 

They have their own wholesale 
society, which runs a flour mill 
and a central laboratory. Here the 
latest results of dietetic research 
are applied, for the benefit of the 
bread-baking trade in general. 
They were the first to introduce 
the eight-hour day .and they have 
always set a high standard of 
wages and working conditions. 

Joint-Stock Companies’ 

The bakerivs, and other similar 
co-operatives, are registered as 
joint-stock companies. Most of the 
shares are held by trade unions 
and profits are normally. limited to 
4%. A proportion of the trading 
surplus is usually devoted to. co- 
operative and social purposes con- 
nected: with the Labor movement. 

Also associated with the Labor. 
movement are a number of co- 
operative dairies. The ‘biggest of 
thesé, founded by the’ general’ 
workers’ union in 1897 during a 
lockout, is the biggest dairy in 
Denmark. Its cannual - turnover 
constitutes a fourth .of the total 


.| milk consumption in’ Copenhagen. 


It recently co-operated with 


the Copenhagen municipality in . 

-mationalizing the local . milk 
supply, whereby a considerable 
saving in distribution costs was 
affected and the number of dis- 
tributors reduced from 108 to 
16 efficient. undertakings. 

Copenhagen also has a co-opera- 
tive brewery which produces 8% 
of all the beer brewed in Denmark, 
It was established in 1902 with 
funds largely provided by the 
Copenhagen Co-operative’ Bakery. 
Now, shares are held by many 
trade unions and by other co- 
operative societies. 

The brewery has made consider- 
able grants of money to the work- 
ers’ educational movement and to 
the Socialist youth movement for 
the erection of meeting halls. The 
present prime minister, Mr. Hans 
Hedtoft, himself an old youth 
movement leader, was once a direc- 
tor of the brewery. 


Co-op Building Societies 

During another lockout, in 1899, 
local unions of bricklayers, joiners 
and carpenters combined to estab- 
lish co-operative building and con- 
tracting societies. Local  co- 
operatives of electricians, plumb- 
ers and painters have been found- 
ed at intervals since, 

Another producer co-operative 
founded as the result of a lock- 
out is the “Figaro” barber and 
hairdresser society, which runs 22 
salons and a cosmetics -factory. 
There are small co-operatives of 
window-cleaners, messengers, dock 
workers, railroad. carriage clean- 
ers, gardeners and precious metal 
workers. 

Then there is a boot and shoe 
‘factory organized as a productive 
society, besides a co-operative — 
radio factory, a co-operative print- 
ing works and a book shop and 
publishing society. , 


Operate Restaurants 

"Workshop canteens have. also 
been . organized  co-operatively, 
with ‘the workers themselves 
responsible for the administration. 
The federation of: workshop can- 
teens—there are 35 of them—also 
operates restaurants in Labor 
assembly halls and it owns one of | 
Copenhagen’s most popular out, 


i 


door restaurants'in the neighbor- -| 


ing deer forest. In. conjunction 
with the .garment workers’ union 
it runs a tailoring business. 

To this oxtensive’ lit ot 
Danish urban co-operative ven-- 
tures must be added a co 
operative - bank,’ insurance 
societics, an auditing institute, , | 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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A Sheet Anchor Of Stability. a 


By DONALD C. MacDONALD 


‘Agreement came into force 

on July 1. The first meeting 
of thee International’Wheat Coun- 
cil—the administrative body. for 
the agreement—was held in Wash- 
ington on July 6. Thus, lost among 
the headlines of the trade crisis 


' T HE International. Wheat 


.during¢the past weeks, has been 


the launching of one of the most 
promising “achievements in post- 
war economic co-operation. 

First, let us ereview the basic 
provisions of the agreement. It js 
emmewmemctO run for four 
ears. The maxi- 
num price is to 
Abe $1.80. per 
bushel; minimum 
dprices will be 
$1.50 in 1949-50, |- 
déclining -by 10 
dents annually to 
$1.20. Trading 
s wee can be conduct- 
ed*privately or by ‘government 
agencies. Of particular , import- 


sibilities of! the 
Wheat 
realized. While it .accounts for 
the guaranteed sale of 456 mil- 
lion bushels of ‘wheat by five 
exporting nations to 37 import- 


ing nations, this quantity, still 


* Agreement be 


covers only one-half of the 
. Wheat entering into world : 
trade. Signatery ,nations are 


free to’buy or, sell wheat over 


and above their quota &t any, 
e price ~t all. . 


Because of this situation, ne was 
in the interests of two of the im- 
portant. wheat éxporting nations 
to stay out. of the agreemeént— 
and they did so. The Argentine 
withdrew® because the maximum 
-price under the agreement did not 
cover what Argentine farmers had 
been promised ($1.85). ° Russia 
withdrew because she was 
satisfied with her quota of the 
export pool. 


An “Educated Guess” 


ance to Canada is the stipulation| - 


thate previous trading agreements 
(when importing and exporting 


Mcountries so agree) can be in- 


corporated in the new agreement 
irrespective of the price. In other 


m words, on the final year of Can- 
A ada’s 


Wheat. Agreement with 
Britain, she will still receive the 
§2 per, bushel. 
: Voting Members 

The agreement will be adminis- 
tered by the Wheat Council, on 
which each importing and export- 
ing country will be a voting mem- 
ber. The importing and exporting 
group will each have 1,000 votes, 
and the votes will be divided among 
the countries in proportion .to 
their quotas. That means Britain 
wilL,hold 89% of the importers’ 
votes; and Canada 45% of the ex- 
porters’ block, 


‘It is well, however, that the 


limitations as well as the pos- 


iliving Co-operatively 


(Continued from Page 4) 


and a co-operative fuel distri- 
bution society, all of which 
serve the interests of the Labor 
movement. : 

All these various co-operatives 
are organized, along with the town 
co-operative retail stores, in the 
Urban Co-operative Union. The 
stores in turn are linked with the 
tural stores and farm co-opera- 
tives in the national Danish Co- 


operative Wholesale Association. 


Lumber and 
Millwork 
of Quality 


at Fair Prices 


W. H. CLARK 
Lumber Co. Ltd. 


110330 109th St. Ph. 24168 
EDMONTON 


Further, the agreement is of 
necessity built on predi-tions as 
to what the circumstancés of the 
next four or five years may be. 
The most ‘careful predictions are 
little inore than an “educated 
guess”; and experience impressed 
this fact on the negotiating con- 
ference. In the fiest ‘agreement 
(1948), which never came, into 
force because the American con- 
gress failed to ratify it, France 
committed herself to import 36 
million. bushels of wheat per year 
for five years. In the final agree- 
ment, France has guaranteed to 
export three million bushels per 
year for the next four years! 


On the matters of quotas and 
price, there is no hard-and-fast 
assurance that, even with the 
best of intentions, the obliga- 
tions can withstand a serious 
depression. 


Some of the possible develop- 
ments have been anticipated; ad- 
justments in quotas will be made 
when exporters suffer crop short- 
ages or importers face balance of 
payment difficulties. Importing 
countries can also ask the Wheat 
Council to assist in obtaining addi- 
tional supplies “in order to meet 
a critical-need”. The Wheat Coun- 
cil is free to establish its own rules 
of procedure, thereby leaving the 
administrative machinery as flex- 
ible as possible to cope with any 
eventuality. 


A New Approach 


. however, the new 
Wheat Agreement represents a 
new approach to_ international 
commodity agreements. It will pro- 
vide a sheet anchor of stability in 
the most important food com- 
modity, reducing in part, if not 
completely, the extreme fluctua- 
tions that have bedevilled the pro- 
ducers’ existence and left world 
vonsumers at the mercy of the 
speculators’ whim. And experience 
with this agreement can provide a 
guide for similar international 
marketing arrangements for other, 
commodities. 


All in all, 


BRUCE CONSTITUENCY _ 
HOLDING MEETING 


Bruce Constituency Association 
is holding: its annual convention in 
Hilliker’s Hall, Viking, at 1:30 
p.m., Friday, July 29. 

Notices have gono out direct to 
the membership. An intoresting 
discussion and planning of future 
netivities will provide a full 
program. ’ 
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Kocteniay Ww. MRP. 


H. W. HERRIDGE, 
who won in a straight fight 
against one old-party candidate, 
A fruit farm owner, he has 
helped organize the fruit grow- 


ers co-operatives in 
Kootenay district. 


RICHARDS, DONELEYKO 


EXPELLED FROM C.C.F. 


Two C.C.F. members of the 
Manitoba legislature,  B. R. 
Richard$ and Wilbert Doneleyko, 
were expelled from the movement 
by. the Manitoba C.C.F. conven- 
tion at its recént session for ‘‘pub- 
and whole- 
sale circulation of létters attempt- 
ing to cast discredit on the na- 
tional caucus, the provincial coun- 
cil and the C.C.F. movement in 
general”, 

“The resolution calling for their 
expulsion from the C.C.F,. charged 
they had acted with complete dis- 
regard of the fundamental policies 
of the C.C.F. in publicly opposing 
the North Atlantic Pact. 


“Honor Roll’ 
Next Week 


With Tor Rolseth of the 
C.C.F. office staff on holiday, 
the Honor Roll is not available 
for publication this week. There 
has been an excellent response 
to appeals for financial sup- 
port, and it is hoped to have a 
statement. ready for locals and 
conventions shortly that will 


the 


give this pleasing position in 
detail. 
Much of the work of issuing 


cards. and sending proper 
acknowledgement had to wait 
the rush of incoming bookkeep- 
ing during the campaign. Op- 
portunity will now be afforded 
to get ‘this important Work up 
to date, including the issuing 
of 800 membership cards. 


N.Z. GOVERNMENT | ae: 


Right Now Is a Good Time. To Be 
Buying Clothing for Your Vacation. 


TO ENTER GAS FIELD 


‘WELLINGTON, N, Z.—-Direct 
sales of petrol to New Zealand 
motorists will shortly be under- 
taken by the British eachaes 
Company of New-> Zealand, 
which the New Zedland Sen 
ment holds 619 of the shares. 
The now familiar “BP”. signs 
which have been in evidence 


throughout the country over re-/ 
cent months will then -be trans-: 


lated into. petrol reality, 

British Petroleum is a branch 
of the <Anglo-Iranian Company, 
in which tho British government 
has a majority interest. It is a 
100% sterling business. 


| PLE’S WEE K L Y 
re rere 
a (nternational Wheat Agreement _ 


REV. DR: WARWICK F., KELLOWAY 


On Planing Our Economy _ 


(Excerpts from a Pre-election Radio ‘Talk by Dr. Kelloway: 
Who Was the C.C.F. Candidate in East Calgary) 


HE. C.C.F. offers the Cana- 
dian ‘people a chance to 
° achieve, not only a new kind 


of democratic government, cbut a 
new and more democratic way of 


|| life. Our, forebears left us an in- 
*heritance of political freedom; 


we should not weaken’ that free- 
dom by any semblance of dictator- 
ship, either of the right or of the 
left, and we should use that ‘dear- 
ly-won liberty to increase our 
gconomic freedom and hand down 
to those who’ come after us a still 
more gloriqus heritage—an order 
of society. Dased.on both freedom 
and justice, and crowned with 
brotherhood. a 


Unjust and Unnecessary 
Speaking more specifically, we 


-| maintain that it is unjust,and also 
|| unnecessary, 


that’ thousands of 
Canadians who, according to their 
ability, faithfully contribute their 
labor to the building of this na- 
tion—that,they should have any 


less than: the vast resources and|: 


production capacity of ‘this coun- 
try will allow, some not even re- 
ceiving. enough to.provide their 
families with the basic necessities 
of life. It-is not a case of taking 
away from some and giving to 


-| others—it is a case of so scien- 


tifically planning our produé¢tion 
in the interest of all that the 
standard of living of all will be 
raised to maximum: levels. . 


Booms and Depressions 

. In the past we have experienced 
an endless series of° booms, with 
inflation and high prices, follow- 
ed inevitably by depressions, with 
unemployment, bankruptcies, -farm 
foreclosures and_ bread lines. 
These depressions are an inherent 
characteristic of the old order 
which is “hit or miss’, unplanned, 
except by the few in’ economic 
control, 
admittedly. for their own profit. 

Careful and democratic plan- 
ning does not mean regimentation 
or loss of initiative, any more 
than a careful ordering. of our in- 
dividual lives results in loss of 
initiative. What chaos would -re- 


sult, if we planned our personal 


lives, our family life, our churches, 
our businesses with as _ little 
thought as we apply to our eco- 
nomic order. No wonder the econo- 
my is so uncertain, so unpredict- 
able, and so frequently plunges us 
all into depression and suffering. 
We plan every other aspect of our 
lives and there is always time and 
place for spontaneity. So in our 
national economy. 


Planning for Whom? 

Freedom is not lessened by fore- 
thought, but rather increased. It 
is, therefore, not a question of 
planning, or’ not planning, our 
economic life. If*we are to avoid 
these depressions—indeed, if we 
are to survive—we must plan. 


This Season 


and. that primarily and} 


Are Again Available. 


REV. DR. WARWICK 
i F. KELLOWAY 


The ques 
planning and for whom. Is it to 
be done by a few powerful cor- 
porations primarily in their own 
interest, or is it to be done by 


democratically elected representa- - 


tives of the people in the interest 
of all. . 


I am not talking now about 
running business, I am_ talking 
about Canada and who runs Can- 
ada. It is quite possible, as we 
have seen in our time, to have a 
regime of Big Business above gov- 
ernment, more powerful than gov- 
ernment, and more or less dictat- 
ing the policy of the government. 
That is neither political freedom 
nor economic democracy, and that 
is not the way to achieve that 
high standard of living for all the 
people which we all want. 


Urges Well-Being of All 


The C.C.F. is free from such 
domination. It does not pay tribute 
to big interests and then have to 
try and appease the people with 
a half measure of social security. 
It does not keep back a dollar 
with one hand and give a paltry 
dime with the other. It has a single- 
ness of aim, the total well-being 
of all, without fear or favor, a 
co-operative commonwealth. 

We believe that this country has 
the resources, the people and the 
opportunity to produce wealth in 
abundance for all, and we believe 
that we can at the same time 
strengthen and extend the demo- 
cratic freedoms which have been 
won and defended at ss great a 
cost. And we don’t just proclaim 
this great goal—it is already being 
put into effect in one of our 
provinces. (Saskatchewan). 
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Cartel Steps In 


_ PREVENTS SALE OF 
-LONG-USE BATTERY 


WASHINGTON.—New light on 
° the dark and devious ways in 
which trusts and _ international 
cartels work against the interests 
of consumers, when anything 
° appears to offer a threat to.their 
. profits, is offered by an up-to-date 
reporte on the “nickel-cadmium” 

' battery. 


Batteries of this type are pal 


to last as long as a car, instead of 
the two-year average of the lead- 
» acid batteries now used. The mil- 


lions of dollars this would save for 


U.S. moterists—and talse from the 
profits of ‘the cartel—js indicated 
by the fact that U.S. auto owners 
huy.:seme 20 | million “replace- 
ment’’tyattorjes, a year. 

The cadmium “battery. was. .de- 


veloped first in Sweden mofe*than, 


30 years,ago. Several years ago, 
_‘Labor” carried a story about it 
, in a cartel expose. 

Nazis Used It 
According - ta a Consumers’ 

Union Teport, an American com- 
° pany finally ‘is being formed to 

manufacture such _ batteries, 

it warns that even this company 
uppears to have some ties with the 

American - British - German cartel 

which has prevented the battery’s 

entry into America. ° 
- Meanwhile,’ cadmium batteries 

helped thee Nazis perfect their 

buzz-bombs and British air forces 


3 


‘ * found them superior to the lead 


batteries, the only kind the cartel 

has permitted Americans to use. 
The cartel could not prevent our 

army air force ,from learning 


CONTRACTORS . 
‘DICCONSON & COMPANY 
DESIGNERS & BUILDERS 

[Room 303, 9921 - 101A Ave. 
Phone 27855, Edmonton, Alta. 


“Luxury Homes for , 
Working People 


Nu-West Homes 
Limited 

8108 - 114 Ave.—Phone 72158 

EDMONTON 


DENTAL LABORATORIES 


Canadian Dental 
Laboratories 


4 Christie Grant’ Block 
Office Phone 28639 


JEWELLERS 


A. G. TOLLER 


JEWELLER 
Diamonds and Watches 
10148 Jasper Ave. Ph. 23184 


E. G. Warham 
& Sons — 
JEWELERS 


_ Diamond and Watch 
Merchants 


10025 Jasper Ave. 
Pherie 21647 


but: 
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EMINENT DOCTOR 
DIRECTS CLINIC 


REGINA.—Appoint:nent of Dr. 
Thomas Alastair Watson as direc- 
tor of cancer services for Saskat- 
chewan has been announced by 
Dr. C. F. W. Hames, deputy 
minister of public -health and 
chairman of the Saskatchewan 
Cancer Commission. 

Dr. Watson was born at Master- 


~| graduated from the Otago Medical 


School”'of ‘the University of New 
Zealand in 1937 with the degrees 
of M.B. and Ch.B. He then was 
appointed House Surgeon at the 
Napier Hospital, New Zealand. In 
1938 he joined the International 
Red Cross organization in the war 
zone in China and practiced sur- 
gery there for one year.. 

In 1939 he joined the staff of 
the Royal Cancer Hospital in 


London, England, with the prim- 


ary object of studying radio- 
therapy and obtained the Diploma 
in Medical Radiology from London 
University in 1940. In the same 
year he was also awarded the 
Chester Beatty Scholarship. for 
work in radiology. 

From 1940-44 he was on the 


staff of the Christie Hospital and 


Holt Radium Institute in Man- 


about ‘the development during the 
war. However, an unfavorable re- 
port on the cadmium battery was 
made by an army. technician, L. 
i. Lighton. 

Lignton, the Consumers’ Union 
now discloses, was, and ‘still’ is, 
in civilian life, a vice-president of 
Electric Storage Battery, an 
‘American member of the cartel. 


chester under Dr. Ralston Pater- 
son, and while there published 
several papers on various aspects 
of radiotherapy. In 1944 he was 
appointed by the Liverpool Cancer 
Control organization as radio- 
theropist to the Royal Infirmary 
in Liverpool, remaining there 
until he came to Canada to join 
the staff of the Saskatchewan 
Cancer Commission as Director of 
Noveinbers- 194657 

At the last meeting of the com- 
mission, the members unanimous- 
ly agreed that Saskatchewan -had 
in Dr. Watson one of the best 
radiotherapists in Canada today. 


Delegate Hits Back 


TIMELY REBUTTAL 
AS CO-OP SCORED 


The manager of a Vancouver 
co-operative dairy visited Seattle 
recently as a delegate from a local 
service club to an international 
convention. On entering: the con- 
vention hall, he was handed. a “Tax 
Free Buck’’—the dollar-sizer pro- 
paganda circular being distributed 
by NTEA. In this neat little print- 
ing job, the National Tax Equality 
Association calls co-ops’ tax- 
evaders in no uncertain terms. The 
Vancouver delegate was _ indig- 
nant when the chairman’s wel- 
coming address deteriorated into a 
tirade against co-ops. Rising to his 
feet with the ‘‘Buck’”’ held up for 
all to see, he addressed “the con- 
vention as follows: . 
Timely Rebuttal 
“T’m president-elect of a Van- 
couver branch of our club (polite 
“(Continued on-“Page 8) ‘~ 


* FOUNDRIES ; 


ACME MACHINE " : 
AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


(Formerly: the Drew Machine 
° Shop and Foundry) 


10244 -108 Street 


High Grade Machine. Work 
Gear 


Cutting, Electric an 
Acetylene Welding; Castings— 
Gray Iron, Brass, Aluminum; 
Pump Jacks, Sawmills, Boilers, 
Blacksmithing. 


Special Machinery Made 
To Order 


OPTOMETRISTS 


J. ERLANGER 


Optometrist’: 
303 Tegler Building ° 
Phones: Office 27463 ° 
Res. 26581 


s 


INNES OPTICAL 


CO. LTD. 


302 Empire Bldg. 


Phone 22562 
Res. Phone 31254 


Bus. Phone 22342 


K. M. HENRY 
OPTOMETRIST : 
10345 Jasper Ave, 
Alberta 


Edmonton 


Professional and Business Directory 


° PHO TOGE ARS STUDIOS 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


DISPENSARIES LTD. 


601 Tegler Bldg. 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


SAW REPAIRS 


TED MILNE ° 


30 Years Shop & Mill | 
Experience 


° .FAST SERVICE 

° GUARANTEED WORK 

9563 102 Ave. Phone 29624 
Edmonton 


. ° UPHOLSTERING 


MURRAY’S 
LIMITED | : 
Formerly Thornton & Perkins 
Draperies — Curtains 


Upholstering -~ Slipcovering 
10628 Jasper Ave Ph. 24654 


USED CARS 
BEFORE YOU BUY OR SELL 


Try Kallal Motors 


Edmonton's Leading Used Car 
: Dealers 


Ph. 28605 


Ph. 82496. 
EDMONTON 


10805 Jasper Ave. 
11424 Jasper Ave. 
_.  . ALBERTA 


WOODCRAFT 


ATLAS WOODCRAFT: 
8430 103 Street 
Phone 35288—Eveninga 31832 


Artistic Store and Cafe Fixtures 
Cabinet Work of All Kinds 
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EOPLE’S WEEKLY 


OW that the federal election 
N has ‘ been so. decisively 
settled by the voters of 
Canada, and all the reasons for 
the Liberal landslide discussed 
‘and ‘explained, what is there that 
the women of the C.C.F. can do? 
We, who have always believed 
that Democratic Socialism is the 
only solution for our economic 
problems will continue to believe 
this. And for the next five years 
we must keep our organization 
active and ready for the time 
when it will be needed. But the 
economic problems still remain, 
and with the Liberals in power 
we cannot expect much, iY any, 
political action to get at the 
Source of our economic ills. 
Powerful Weapons 
What can you and I, as women, 
do now? It has been estimated that 
we spend from 80% to 85% of 
the national income for food, 
shelter, clothing, services and the 
few extras which mean the dif- 
ference between living and exist- 
ing. The dollars we spend are 
powerful weapons if we use them 
intelligently: We say that monop- 
olies’ and eumbines’ are the great- 
est enemies of our whole eco- 
nomic system. They control” too 
many .of our essential needs, 
create artificial consumer de- 
mands, and charge: us far too. 
much., But how many women, 
‘when spending their money, stop 
to consider where and what 
products they buy? . é 
Co-op Patronage 

‘Every community does not have 
a co-op store. But where-there are 
co-ops, do all the C.C.K.-ers pat- 
ronize them? , 

There are. producer - owned 
dairies and creameries in Alberta, 
and the quality of their products 
are: always equal and sometimes 
superior to those of the Borden 
or Silvzrwoods owned dairies. Do 
-we always make a point of buying 
from these locally-owned plants 
or do we let the national advertis- 
ing campaigns in the press and on 
the radio direct our minds and 
hands to other brands? 

Positive’ Action 

A dollar*-spent on a product, 
producéd by local people,. remains 
here and is‘spent largely in our 
own communities and province. 
On the other hand, when a dollar 
is spent for the product of a 
monopoly-controlled plant only 
the wages earned by the -local 
workmen is retained in the com- 
munity. A large share goes into 
expensive advertising campaigns 
conducted by agencies in Eastern 
| Canada and, of course, all the 


the east and in the United States. 


Calling All Women 


By MRS. ETHEL MARLISS, Edmonton 


JULY 30, ue 


a Moet 


Here is one way in. which 
every C.C.F. woman can trans. 
late her beliefs into positive 
action—and here she can cross 
all party lines and influence her 
friends and neighbors. Because 
Liberal, Conservative and even 
Social Credit women all admit 
that monopolies are not desir. 
able. So, let’s start a campaign 
in the dairy field. First, if there 
is a producer-owned dairy in 
your community buy your fresh 
milk and cream from there, 
Second, look ‘for butter and 
cheese produced by independent 
or co-op dairies. 

And for those who buy canned 
milk there is an excellent product 


made in Red Deer by the Centra] - 


Alberta Dairy Pool, which is sold 
under the names of Alpha or 
Cherub. 
Three Good Reasons 

Incidentally, here is a little -tip 
to those of you who have been buy- 
ing the so-called irradiated canned 
milk and paying one-half cent. a 
can more for it. .An authority on 
nutrition téld me long ago that 
the amount of vitamin D contain- 


ed in a can, of milk is negligible~ 


compared to the minimum amount 
needed by an individual. During 
the summer months you don’t need 
it, and during the winter—if you 
need vitamin D—then the amount 
you'll get from irradiated milk is 
like swallowing a drop of orange 
juice when you need a_ whole 
orange. So there are three good° 
reasons .wby. the intelligent. shop- 
per should buy Alberta produced 
and manufactured canned milk— 
first, the price -is less than other 
brands; second, we are supporting 
the milk producers in our, own 
province; third, profits from this 


‘industry remain here to _be spent 


here and to create bigger and 
better industries. 

We are creating more and more 
industries in Alberta, but un- 
fortunately our Social Credit gov- 
ernment does not feel it is neces- 
sary to retain the profits of our 
labors and resources at home. So, 
let’us at least, by positive,-‘in- 
dividual action, lend our support 
where it will do some real good. 


TOO “REVOLUTIONARY” 

A businessman from one ofthe 
Latin American ~ republics tells 
that -he wrote a letter placing an 
order for an engine capable of a 
thousand revolutions a _ minute. 
The letter was intercepted by 
government agents, whereupon the 
businessman was called before El 
Presidente, who said: ‘‘One revo- 
lution a day we can handle, but a 


thousand revolutions a minute—’ 


.too much!’ 


Harley-Davidson 


10226 - 97 St. 


C.C°M. -Bicycles — Repairs for All Makes 
Country Orders Promptly Filled 
Phone 22659 


SMITH CYCLE STORE - | 


Sales and Service 


Edmonton, Alta. 


LABOR DIRECTORY 


Look Here for Information Regarding- Officers, Meetings, ate. 
of Trade Unions and Other Labor Organizations i in the Province. ° 
EDMONTON 
Gavisishars & Joiners of America Local eS ns PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS 


1325, Edmonton, Alta., 
hood of—Meets 1st and 8rd Fridays in 
abe Labor Temple. 

. Blair, 10220 107th Street; Fin.-Sec., 


if D. Pollard, 9828 101A Ave.; ; Treas- 


urer, J. A. S. “Smith, 11882 95A Street; 
Business nee J. P. Cragg, Labor 
Temple. . 


Garnent Workers ef America Ne. 120, 
United—Meets second Wednesday in 
each month in Labor Hall. President, 
Percy Williamson, 9548 106A Ave. 
cording Secretary, Mrs, J. 


Smith a7 
90th Avenue, Leia 


FIRE FIGHTERS 
L ASSOCIAT 


TION Ae; 020% INTERNA. 


profits go to the shareholders in 
Meets ‘in 


No. ty 14600 a aren “ned .-Trea “ye needay Ww. Li 
e ° ° ve., ea bea : ; . 4 
Graham, 11947 -. 92 a, Edmonton. Othee tine om perme F 


United Brother=: 
President, Charles’ 


ERI ete ton, Alberta. 
MEETINGS 


‘Local 233 (Burns) Second Tuesday of: 
each ones P.W.A. Bontd, Rvot, 


—8:00 p. 
Local 243, Canada: Packers) —First 


Monday of each month; Alberta Ave; fe 


- nue Hall—7:80. p.m, 
Local 280 (Swi ite ee rirat: Thursday of 
each Month: Alberta Avenue Hall— 


8:00 p 
Lecal a0 ‘(Galiners)—Second: Wednes- 
day of each. month; U.P.W.A. Board 
‘ |\Room—8:00 p.m, 
ieraes Co-ep. Ne. Bes 
urday of | each mente: v. P.W.A. 


day of each month;'U,P.W.A. Board 
m—10.06 a.m. ' 


Reo: 
Edmeaten Jeint Ceuncil—La t 


Mill) —Becond Setar: 


eee 
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‘ Laboriously, the Blue Streak 
am train of the N.A.R. chugged along 
@ its curving route. The coaches 
were old-timers and sultrily hot, 
the seats straight-backed and 
hard. ’ ° ° . i: 

One of the passengers, irritated 
by general discomfort and the fre- 
‘quent and extended stops, com- 
plained to the conductor. 2 
' “It Seems to me,” he concluded, 
“that for a*train so sadly lacking 
in everything, your fare is out- 
rageous.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ the conductor replied 
“3 sympathetically, “it’s high if you 

figure it by the mile.” ° 

“But, then,” he continued with 
a smike akin to pride, “it’s a 
powerful bargain if you figure it 
by the hotr.” 


SNAP TIN FERN BAS 


One day ‘recently, an, eastern 
university professor visited the ex- 
panding campus of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. He 
watched construction work ° 6n 
half-a-dozen new, buildings; he 
inspected new laboratories and 
attended summer classes in modern 
study rooms; he walked across 
miles of eucalyptus-lined lawns 
and athletic fields with one of the 
deans. He was impressed. . 

“My!” he said. “Just how many 
students do you’ have here?” 

“Let me see,” the dean answer- 
ed thoughtfully. ‘“I’d say about 
one in a hundred.” 


Pat and Mike were on scout 
duty overseas. They were con- 
cealed in a cow’s hide pretending 
to graze over toward .the enemy 
position. Pat-was in the front legs 
and Mike in the hind legs. All 
went well until Pat received a 
mg prod from his buddy. 
tam - “Come on, let’s get out of here,” 
tam hissed Mike. on 

“What’s the matter?” inquired 
Pat. ., , 
“There’s a German coming,” 
said Mike. : 

“That’s all right; just be quiet,” 
replied Pat. 

“It might be all right for you,” 
@ said Mike,<“but that ‘German’s 
= got a milk pail.” 


A, woman was bemoaning the 
fact that her husband had left her 
for the sixth time. 

“Never mind,” sympathized her 
neighbor, “he’ll come back again.” 

“Not ‘this time,’? she sobbed. 
“He’s taken his golf clubs.” 


Save Rea Mone v! 
‘ALL on 
Sb sTee.BEOS 
MS DOUBLE-DECKER 
$2099 VALUE J, 


EDMONTON, 


ALBERTA 
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A Bit Of’ Nonserik | 


Jin the 


The small daughter watched 
her mother soberly while she 
marked her ballot at the polls, then 


remarked: ‘You voted: for the man. 


you loved best, didn’t 


Mother?” . : 
“Gracious, child!” exclaimed the 
mother. ‘“‘Whty did you ask that?” 
.“Because you put a kiss by his 
name.” 


.you, 


Little Boy in Woodshed: 
“Father, did grandpa spank you 
when you wer? a little boy?” f 

Father (with paddle): ‘Yes, 
my son.” 
- Little Boy: ‘And did great- 
grandpa spank grandpa when he 
was a little boy?” 

Father: ‘“‘Yes, son.” 

Boy: ‘And did  great-great- 
grandpa spank great-grandpa?” 

Father: “Ye,” : 

Boy: “Well, don’t you think 
with my ‘help you could overcome 
this inherited rowdyism?” 


Greedy British 
(Continued from Page 1) 


of industry. In -the’ inter-war 
* years, he explained,’ some _ in- 
dustry owners milked the profits. 
“ ‘They extracted all possible 
* earnings and reinvested as little 
as possible in new plant and 
equipment. The result is that 
much of British industry is now 
slow and. obsolete.’ 

“. . . To what, I asked Mr. 
Deakin, did labor attribute. the 
present dollar crisis? ‘We regard 
it as the aftermath of a great 
war,’ he explained. ‘We had a very 
similar crisis following World War 
I, and it is something that would 
have happened regardless of what 
government was in power. 


* No Unemployment 

“‘An important difference this 
time is the Labor government is 
trying to: solve the problem with- 
out unemployment. The great dis- 
location of industry during World 
War: I resulted in something like 
4,000,000 unemployed in the years 


‘immediately after. This time there 


is none of that. There is work for 
everyone.’ 

“The difference, he asserted, is 
the Labor government’s policy of 
a planned economy and the fairér 
distribution of the resources of 
the nation. ‘If we can get cver this 
present crisis, labor faces a great 
future in this country.’ 


Communist Agitation , 

“Most serious threat to the 
future, Mr. Deakin emphasized, is 
Communist agitation. Their aim 
today, he said, is to create chaos 
and confusion as they are doing 
London dock workers’ 
strike, which involves the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union. Labor must 
fight this, he said. : 

“Mr. Deakin denied that th 
social benefits which have been in- 
troduced have made the workers 
passive or reduced their incentive 
to work hard. ‘He (the worker) 
knows that if he is going to main- 


‘tain this improvement, he has to 


work hard and raise productivity,” 
“ . As I left him I couldn’t 
help but feei that organized 


“labor, despite such annoyances 


as the dock strike, is a great 
British strength in the present 
dollar crisis. Labor for years 
has worked for the election of a 
Labor government and the. €s- 
tablishment of social security. 
Today, with their goal largely 
realized, they are not likely to 
throw it by default.” - 
a a re 

‘Lady Golf Novice (after tenth 
swipe at the ball) :: “Thank good- 
ness, it’s gone at last.” 

Caddie; “It isn’t the ball that’s 
gone, Miss, it’s your wrist watch.” 


i 


. 


MEET SOME MIDGETS of the bovine world—Dexters, a small breed of cattle gaining popularity with 


PLIES 


Cattle Are Now Coming In Small Economy Sizes’ 


British farmers because three can be reared in the place of one of a_ normal breed. Pictured with 

attendants are Grinstead Trixie (left) and Grinstead Hawk, heifers of Leonardslee Stock Farm, Hor- 

sham, Sussex, where Britain’s largest herd of Dexters is reared. Despite their size, Dexters are re- 

ported hardy and capable of standing up to severe winters. British farmers, long famed for their. 
e 


exports of pedigree cattle, see the Dex 


r--midgét breed creating many demands from overseas. 


Canadian Asriculturists In England | 


British Farmers Know Their Stuff : 


Fi: eight weeks seven.of Can-, Farm machinery was one of the 
ada’s 


leading 


agricultural | subjects in which he was most in- 


scientists, administrators and] terested on the trip, He was full 
educationists have been touring| of praise for “that new potato 
the United Kingdom seeing every-| harvester of yours, which lifts, 
thing there is to see in research| cleans and bags the crop. I hear 
and teaching, administration of|it also rejects stones during the 
general policies and organization| operation. It’s possible that we 
in agriculture, and the practical] could use something on those lines 
side of farming. ‘‘We’ve been kept| in Canada.” 
Both Dr. Cox and Prof. S. Sin- 
skeleton,” said one of the’ party,| clair, head of the Agricultural 


hopping. around like a flea on a 


“but the arrangement of the tour} Reonomics Branch of the Univer- 
— its details fitted into each other! sity of Manitoba, 
like a train .schedule—and the} many | British-designed and made 
facilities given to us, have been] tools and implements could fit into 
really wonderful. Only Dr. Neat-/the smaller farming units in Can- 
by has been in Britain before, but] ada, such as fruit and vegetable 
all of us have felt very much at| farms—spraying machines were 
cited—but the prairie \provinces 

Professor J. C. Berry, profes-| had their own special problems not 
sor of animal science in the Uni-| catered for by British manufac- 
versity of British Columbia, sum-| turers. They would, however, they 
med up the mission’s impressions:| said, be interested in the report, 
‘““We have had little time to discuss] due later this year, of the United 
our impressions, but in general we| Kingdom Agricultural Engineer- 


home.” ‘ 


are all very favorably impressed] jing Mission to Canada. 


with British farming and the whole 
state of the industry here. As a 
group coming from a younger 


ance of handling soil. properly.” 
Preserving Soil Fertility 


Impressed With Livestock 


Prof. Berry, as a specialist in 
country we have noted particular-| animal science, was 
ly that British farmers have aj] pressed with the quality of British 
keener appreciation of the import-| livestock. We have been surprised 


“very 


at the number of breeds found 


here. Britain, of course, has dif- 
Professor G. N. Ruhnke, dean| ferent conditions from Canada, but 


of reseaych in Ontario Agricul-| these small islands have more 


tural College, agreed: ‘Farmers breeds 
in Britain look on livestock, crops| “And the reasons are not purely 


than North America.” 


and soils as an inter-related trium-| economic,” ‘put in Prof. Sinclair. 
virate, and have a deep respect “Traditions and long knowledge 
for the importance of preserving| OVeF 4 great many years all help 
soil fertility.” He said in this con-|t¢ keep up the number of these 
nection that Canada is now giving| locally-based breeds.” 


much more ‘thought to the subject 
and mentioned the _ generally 
accepted brief prepared by the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada 
on. the subject. Canada, of course, 
has the additional problem of soil 
erosion, which is not found in 
Britain. 


Well-Farmed Fields 


Excellent Research 


It was on the subject of agri- 
cultural research in Britain that 
the mission was most enthusiastic. 
Said Mr. M. E. Hartnett, deputy 
minister of agriculture, ‘Saskat- 
chewan: “I got the impression that 
the United Kingdom has so or- 
ganized research that a practical 


Dr. K. Cox, principal of Nova| farming problem ‘can very quickly 
Scotia Agricultural College, was| be referred to research. There is 
impressed with the degree of con-|a very direct’ and quick channel- 
centration of British farming. “In| ling of farm problems to the most 


| Canada we have pockets of farm-| competent research authorities in 


ng on good land in between tracts| the country. The speed of opera- 
of not such good soil, but going] tion and the standard of the serv- 


‘along English roads you have an|ice show a very efficient organiza- 


unbroken succession of well-farm-| tional approach, and the system 
ed ficlds.. Certainly, you some-] here seems’to work well from. the 
times see the odd hill with nothing} bottom -up—from the man on the 
much. growing on it, but it’s -al-| farm to: the man in the laboratory. 
ways. n.safe bot that there’s quite| We have had very good opportuni- 
a lot going on on the other side.” ties to examine the organization 


ee 


\ 


thought that 


im- 


and working of the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Service. We are 
all very interested in what has 
been done here and know -that: 
farmers in the United) Kingdom 
have? an extremely competent ad- 
visory service staffed by able 
people.” 

Prof. Berry, on the other hand, 
was interested less in day-to-day - 
advisory services than in funda- : 
mental research. He said: ‘We ad- -_ 
mire the facilities and personnel 
engaged in fundamental research - 
here in Britain. There are strong ~ 
research institutions with a fine - 
history behind them. Advisory 
services have béen developed with- 
out in any way discouraging. fun- 
damental research. Such organiza- 
tions must be good and efficient; 
in Britain they are just that.” 

The mission ~left London for 
Canada on July 13. 


Seek U.S. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Gold”, All for the “Special Price 
of 20 cents a share’. wh 
Use New “Atom” Bait 

One reader also got an alleged - 
Canadian “newspaper”, entitled 
“Mining and Oil”, which~ reveals 
that the Toronto promoters are = 
trying to cash in on the latest © 
“craze” by peddling ‘‘discoveries’’ © 
of uranium ore, the atomic bomb 
material. 


One other reader received some 
“literature” from John H. Batten- 
and Company, of Toronto, which - 
makes its letters and folders look 
dignified. : 

One reader “hits thenail on the 
head”’ by writing this: 

“You don’t have to worry 
about my getting hooked with 
any of this stuff. If there: were 
*so.much money to be made from. 
these stocks, the people who 
send out these letters would be 
holding onto the stocks instead 

of selling them.” | 


FEDERATION OF LABOR 
CONVENTION OCT. 10 


+, Twenty-ninth convention of. the 
Alberta Federation of Labor will ; 
be held in Lethbridge on Monday, © 
October 10,‘it has been/announced *-* 
by Gordon G, Cushing, secretary 
of the Federation. 
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New Zealanders To Vote 


On Compulsory Military. Plan - 


By MAURICE KITCHING 


WELLINGTON, N.Z: — ‘The 
people of ‘New “Zealand ‘are to 
vote, in a referendum on August 
3, on the question of whether 
they should have compulsory mili- 
tary training. It will be-a “simple 
“you” or “nn?? voto. 

Strongly backed by the, Labor 
government, and supported also 

by the’ opposi- 
tion and the non- 
‘political organi- 
zation of war 
veterans, the pro- 
posal to have 
: compulsory train- 
ing is expected 
to carry hy a big 
majority. So far, 
the only serious 
criticism of * it 
“has come from the Communists. 

The: military training of youth 
in New Zealand‘hag not been com- 
pulsory in peacetime since it was 
abandoned as an economy 
measure ‘during the depression 
timés of the éarly’ 30’s. "S 

, Conscription During War 

For most of the war years, New 
Zealand raised its forces by con- 
scription, believing this to be the 
fairest method to all concerned. 
In addition to military service 
there was, in wartime, compulsory 


Slump Hits 


(Continued from Page 1)'° 
The plan guarantees a price to 
builders allowing them a smaller- 
* than-usual profit on a number of: 
houses built within one project. 
If any of the houses remain un- 
sold to private buyers within’ a 
certain period, the government 
undertakes to buy the dwellings 
‘from the builders at the agreed 
price. The builders, of* course, re- 
ceive the usual N.H.A. loan, 

Reach Saturation Point 

During the first quarter of 1948, 
43% of all housing units under 
N.H.A. were built through’ the 
Integrated Housing ‘Plan. This 
proportion dropped to 5% during 
the same period of 1949, There is 
an obvious connection between 
this dropping off and the situa- 
tion noted by Maj.-Gen. H. A. 
Young, general manager of Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing, who 
said in a statement on July 21 
that “the saturation point’ has 
definitely been reached for houses 
costing over $12,000, and is rapid- 


iy being reached for houses cost-| 


ing between $8,000 and $11,000. 
The reason, he said, was that 
people are unable to pay the large 
down payments, 

Only seven loans for fart 
houses were approved during the 
first three months: of 1949, 


° 
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direction of workers in industry,.« 


but this is not intended in peace- 
time. Nor will the military’ forces 
so trained be used in connection 
with industrial disputes. : 

Assurance on both these points 
was given by Prime Minister 
Peter Fraser. 


Only a Small Force 

At present N.Z. has only slender 
land, sea and air forces of her 
own. In the event. of war she would 


vecd protection by some stronger | 


country—Australia, for instance, 
or perhaps even Canada, or 
Britain. Maybe the United States 
would help again, as she did in the 
dark days of Japanese superiority 
in 1942 and 1943. 

N.Z. leaders take the view that 
they cahnot expect other countries 
to carry the burden of defence 
for them. In an unsettled world, 
N.Z. wants to be prepared for the 
worst, hoping and believing that 
the worst will not happen. But 
the lesson of Europe in 1940 has 


JULY 30, 1949. 


For Our “Living Futures’”— © 
The Children of the World | 


O suite of the world’s children, getting’ a 

pair of shoes, perhaps not even new ‘or 

. well fitting, is the experience of a young life- 
time. And if, en the same day, these children 
manage to get a good meal into their stom-~ 
achs, they feel themselves as 


finders of buried treasures. 


-During the war, these children, who had no 
responsibility-fer the fighting, were the first 


to suffer. After the war, they 


suffer as the world tried to rebuild from war. 

But these children’ are part of the new gen- 
eration, No matter how painful their youth 
and how slight their preparation, they will 
soon -have to govern nations. They are part 
of the living future of the world. 

“To help save this generation, the world—- 
through the United Nations—finally has be- 
gun to shoulder the responsibility for its chil- 
dren internationally, both those who expe- 
rienced war and those who, though they were 
safe from bombs, still need help-urgently, 


not been lost upon this part of 


the world. ° . 

The annual per capita cost of 
defence shows how far ° behind 
other Commonwealth countries 
N.Z. is at present. The figures 
are: United Kingdom, £15 2s; 
Canada, £11 19s; Australia, £11 
14s; New Zealand, £5 4s. 

ven if the proposed military 
training scheme is introduced in 
New Zealand and the cost rises, 
as it is expected to. do, to £17 
million e year, the annual cost per 
head will be only £9 9s... .._ 


Start at 18 ‘Years 


The ptoposal is that‘ all the 
young men shall enroll for service 
at the age of 18. In ‘the following. 
year recruits will undergo 14 
weeks’ of full-time ‘training, .after 
which they will.be posted to the 
Territorial Forces for three years, 
in each of which they will spend 
14 days*in camp and six other 
days of’ training; probably at week- 
ends. Then’ will follow six years 
on reserve, without any training 
obligations, If. possible, recruits 
will be posted to the branch of 
the armed forces in which they 
desire to serve; and provision will 
be made, as in wartime, for 
excusing genuine conscientious 
objectors. 


a 


N.Z. does not regard these 
plans as aggressive, nor does she 
fear attack from-any particu- 
lar quarter. She is merely, fol- 
lowing-the example of older and 
larger countries in giving simple 
training to her young 
so that ‘if trouble does 
arise they will have some idea 
- of how to ineet it. 


basic 
men, 


Personal Stuff. 


(Continued from page 1') 


for a better time. ‘It is the: way 


of life. 
~%* 


> 


” +. 


Not all failures are the result 
of conditions over which we have 
no control. A crop lost by the in- 


cursion of weds, or through lazi- 
“ness, folly or ineptitude is aé 
_much a loss ‘as one ruined by na- 
“tural causes. Sometimes it wis dif- 
ficult “to” say“which “is thé primary 
cause of failure. .It may be both. 
Well, it’s: something for us 
think about in relation to 


C.C.F. in Canada; ‘isn’: it? 


to 


the 


Boss: “How come you're only 
carrying one sack, when the other 
mien ure carrying two?” ee 

Workman: “Well, I suppose 
they’re too lazy to make two trips, 
the way I do.” 


Education wil enable these African youngsters to Working 
take a leading place in the rising generation. 
U.N. and its Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) foster such schools to 


lucky as the, 


U. N s efforts to-help the world’s children 
* began with UNRRA and have constantly ex. 
panded since then, so that millions of chil. 
dren and nursing and expectant mothers in: 
the world’s worst hit areas ‘now look to U.N, 
agenties for .the supplementary meals and 


: the clothing which keep them alive’ But this: 


continued to 


g in a shrimp 
-of six is too much ie this girl. To protect young- 
sters like her from exploitation, U.N.’s Interna- 

tional Labor. Organization (ILO) has set mini- . 


‘type of help can only be temporary. U.N. is 
_also.trying to solve the problem of tire world’s 
“next generation on a long-range basis. Bg 
U.N, child welfare experts visit and advise 
* countries requesting them, while, ‘through its 
fellowship program, U.N.. is also helping to 
train, new experts from. ‘the countries them. 
‘selves, Educational facilities are being re- 
built, and new, homes are being found for 
war orphans, At the same time, U.N. Agen- 
cies, with Scandinavian Red Cross Societies, 
are conducting a world-wide anti-tuberculosis 
drive, to involve some 100,000,000 children, 
while other U.N. arms continue to ‘combat 
child labor and immoral traffic in children, | ° 


packing plant ‘at the age 


help to develop non-self-governing territories, mum employment ages for dozens of nations, , 


M.P.’s Shocked 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 

tation, Angus MacInnis told C.C.F. 
News. In several “apartments” 
there were four and five persons 


living in three rooms, including 


the kitchen. In some instances one 
toilet in a most deplorable con- 
dition had to serve three or four 
apartments. i 


No Heating : 

In these so-called apartments 
there were no hot water tanks, no 
central heating; in ‘fact, no heat- 
ing at all except from gas stoves. 
The niembers were told that some- 
times the tenants used electric 
heaters but the current would be 


shut off if they were caught. - 


A .great many young children 
were found living in these filthy 
conditions. In several apurtments 
one could realize. that valiant 
efforts were being made by. the 
women to keep the places and the 
children clean. 

‘We saw these places on a hot 
day,” said - Angus MacInnis.. 
“What these places would be 
like on wet days beggars the 
imagination, 

“Federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal authorities have known for 
years ‘hat people who 
these spologies for homes cannot 
afford to pay rent or purchast 
price of houses that are now being 
built. In other words, there’ must 
be rental assistance,” 

-“Good Investment” 


On the rents that are being paid 


,for these hovels it would appear 


that the tenements are a good in- 
vestment for their owners, Mr. 
MacInnis believes, 


* 


occupy | 


The tenements are not only an 
eyesore but are breeding grounds 


‘for disease and crime and a great 


financial burden on the taxpayers’ 
of Vancouver. 

Mr.’ MacInnis said ‘those who 
are anxious to combat? Communism 
cannot find a better. place to start 
than clearing up these slums”... 


OVER 10,000,000 
IN BRITISH CO-OP. 


Figures announced by Mr. R. 
Southern, acting generyl secretary 
of the British Co-operative Union, 
show that the present membership 
of the movement is 10,167,700, an 
increase of 191,000, or 1.92%, 
over -a year ago. 

Cash trade for the. past year 
amounted to £502,136,900, -an in- 
crease of £58,427,000, or 13. 17%. 

English - Co-operative Wholesale 
Society sales. for the year ended 


January 8 set a new record at 


£252,469,693, an increase of 13% 
over 1947. The value:of co-op 
manufactures totalled £75,901,- 
695, an increase of 18.5%. Net 
surplus for the year amounted to 
£7,012,214, 

Although these figures do not 
take into account price increases, 
there has been a real increase 
over the year 1947. 


The Australian 
plans. to develop some 500,000 
square miles of waste land in 
north central Australia into a gig- 
antic beef producing area. “The 
‘cost of the proposed plan is about 
$160 million. 


government |. 


Timely Rebuttal 


( Continued from Page 6) 
clapping) and I’m also the man- 
ager of a Vancouver co- -operative 
dairy {dead silence, then thunder. 
ous applause), and I would like to 
take’ this opportunity to inform 
you all that we co-ops pay every 
tax, municipal, provincial _and 


federal, that a corporation pays, 


including taxes upon reserves s¢t 
up for expansion.’ At this point 
the applause and general hubbub 


§ 


in the hall reached. such propor-§ 


tions thatthe chairman was ‘com 
pletely discouraged from cot 
tinuing his anti-co-op tactics, to the 


thorough satisfaction of all cog 


operators present. 

Several of our American friends 
went out of their way during the 
course of the, next few days o 
the convention to congratulate the 
Vancouverite’ upon his timely 
rebuttal. 7 


THAT AUTO INSURANCE 


The Saskatchewan government} 


has on file an application for aut 
mobile insurunce with a private 
company in. Manitoba for which 
the total premium quoted is 
$34.60. If this motorist lived in 
Saskatchewan.. ho ‘would get 
sume coverage plus’ considerably 
more for his ordinary $10.00 fe 

The ‘following brief story ® 
Benjamin Franklin was’ handed 0 
by a little girl: “He was born it 
Boston, travelled to Philadelphis 
met a lady. on the strect, #! 
laughed at him, he married het 
and discovered electricity.” 


